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PEEFACE. 



This little Drama is designed as a sequel to 
" Strafford." The materials of both are drawn from 
the same sources. In the first place, I beg to acknow- 
ledge, more particularly, the valuable assistance I have 
derived from Mr. Forster's admirable biography of 
Oliver Cromwell, appended to his " Lives of the 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth." Impressed with 
the opinion that the main features of Cromwell's life 
and actions, though unpoetical, are essentially dramatic, 
I was led to make an attempt towards displaying the 
most eventful scenes of this great man's history in the 
vivid and natural form of the Drama. I trusted that 
the great difficulties which presented themselves on first 
entertaining the idea — (arising more especially from 
the almost unlimited field over which the subject-matter 
extends)— would gradually lessen in amount, and finally 
resolve themselves into a careful selection of what was 
most suitable to be retained for the execution of the 
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task. In accordance with this hope, I have presented 
the reader with five brief Acts, containing some of the 
chief incidents which designate the age of Cromwell. 
Following the plan laid down in the little tragedy before 
mentioned, I have occasionally appropriated, wherever 
history has handed it down, the precise language of 
some of the most remarkable men who ever figured on 
the world's stage. In other instances, I have neces- 
sarily been thrown more on my own resources in 
furnishing details of events of which history does not 
afford the particulars. In conclusion, I may fairly state, 
that, in striving to accomplish my object, I have not 
knowingly perverted any single portion of acknowledged 
truth, but laboured to preserve throughout a strict 
impartiality. 



EXPLANATORY NOTES. 



ACT I.— 25th April, to Utk June, 1643. 
This Act commences with 25th April, 1643, Cromwell's forty-fourth 
birth-day. His marriage took place, 22nd August, 1620 — at which 
time he fixed his residence in his native town of Huntingdon. — In 
1628, he took his seat in Parliament for that borough. Jn 1631, he 
sold his patrimony and removed with his wife and family to St Ives. 
— In 1636, he again removed, on the death of his uncle, Sir Thos. 
Stewart, to Ely. — In 1640, he took his seat in Parliament for Gam- 
bridge — being returned, after a formidable opposition, by a majority 
of a single vote. — He now became an active member of the celebrated 
Long-Parliament, and took part in all their important proceedings, and 
was appointed to the command of a troop of horse at the breaking out 
of the civil war in 1642. The battle of Edge Hill was fought, 23rd 
October, 1642, and the war between King Charles and his Parlia- 
ment continued, with various successes to each party, up to the time 
at which this Drama is supposed to commence. Cromwell was 
then actively engaged in Lincolnshire. — Act I closes with the death 
of .Hampden, which took place, 24th June, 1643. 

ACT II.— 2nd July, 1644, to Uth June 1645. 

On 19th September, 1643, the indicisive battle of Newbury was 

fought. — In 1644 the campaign opened with fresh vigour. Essex 

and Waller were engaged with the King, whilst Manchester and 

Cromwell (who were associated in the command of the six confederated 
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counties) effected a conjunction with Fairfax, who was besieging 
the Marquis of Newcastle in the city of York. They had not long 
been thus occupied, when Prince Rupert came up, and the besiegers 
drew off to the neighbourhood of Tadcaster, where they were followed 
by the combined armies of Rupert and Newcastle, who gave them 
battle, on Marston Moor, July 2, 1644. These events occupy the 
beginning of Act II. — After the battle of Marston Moor, a complete 
new-modelling of the Parliamentarian army took place, and early in 
the year 1645, Sir Thos. Fairfax was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief; and Cromwell, Lieutenant-General of Cavalry. — The treaty at 
Uxbridge having proved fruitless, both parties again had resource 
to arms, and on the 14th June, 1 645, the battle of Naseby decided 
the fate of Charles I. With this event Act II. closes. 

ACT UI<— November, 1648, to January 1649. 
Passing over the interval of time which elapsed between the battle, 
of Naseby and the trial and execution of the unfortunate Charles, 
the reader will find most of the leading occurrences of that period 
hinted at in Cromwell's soliloquy, in Scene I, where he is represented 
on his return from Scotland, at the close of the year 1648. — On the 
30th January, 1649, the execution of King Charles took place. 
Act III. closes with a recital of this and subsequent events. 

ACT TV.— September 3, to October 1, 1661. 
Soon after the King's death, Cromwell was appointed Lieutenant - 
General and Governor-General of Ireland. It was only by wading 
through seas of blood that he succeeded in reducing that unhappy 
country to obedience to the Parliament — and on his return, in the 
following year, he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the army, 
and marching into Scotland, he gained a decided victory over the 
young King, on 3rd September, 1650, at Dunbar. Charles II. 
marched into England the following August, and was proclaimed 
King, at Worcester, on the 22nd of that month. Cromwell rapidly 
overtook him and routed his army on the anniversary of the above 
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mentioned battle of Dunbar. These transactions are hinted at in the 
first scene of Act IV. Scene II. is founded on the popular story related 
in Echard's History of England, p. 691, Scene III. and IV. relate 
to the adventures of the young monarch at Whiteladies and Bos- 
cobel — the author has taken a slight liberty with the narrative as 
given by Lingard, in conveying Charles from Whiteladies direct to 
the oak tree — instead of carrying him first of all to Boscobel, from 
which place he is said to have accompanied Colonel Careless to the 
celebrated oak. Act IV. closes with a brief account of Charles's 
final escape, on 16th October, 1651, from Shoreham, to the French 
coast. 

ACT V.— April, 1663, to 3rd September, 1658. 
This Act contains the main incidents of Cromwell's usurpation. 
He expelled the Long Parliament by force, April 20, 1653. The 
Barebone-Parliament commenced their sitting 4th July, in the same 
year. Cromwell was inaugurated Lord-Protector, 16th December, 
1654. A new Parliament assembled, 4th September, 1655, and was 
dissolved soon afterwards. Writs were issued for a third Parlia- 
ment to meet, 17th December, 1656. Cromwell finally refused the 
crown on 12th May, 1657. A second solemn inauguration followed. 
The prorogued Parliament assembled, 28th January, and was finally 
dissolved, 4th February, 1658. Cromwell had already fallen into 
ill health, — his favourite daughter, Claypole, died 4th August, and 
the Lord-Protector breathed his last, on his fortunate day of 3rd 
September, 1658. The Drama closes with these scenes. 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. 



ACT I. 

SCENE I.— CROMWELL'S HOUSE AT ELY. 

An old-fashioned Apartment, fitted up as a library ; Oliver Crom- 
well sitting at his desk, his sword and armour lying by his 
side ; writing materials on the desk* 

CROMWELL. 

Tis my birthday ! forty-and-four the years 

That I have spent in vanity and sin ! 

From childhood's hour a brain-sick phantasy 

Hath been my close companion— day or night. 

I well remember how, one holiday, 

When I, with sports o'ercome, laid down to rest. 

The curtains of my couch were drawn aside, , 

And there appeared a more than mortal form 

With aspect wond'rous sage, yet mild withal : 

Awhile she stood, and gazing spoke these words — 

" Cromwell ! before thy death, the greatest man 

In England thou shalt be !" then vanished straight. 

This presage haunts me still, yet ever mocks. 

My boyhood was a moody dream of youth, 

My college life but wild and dissolute ; 
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Then came my early marriage, with its cares — 

Thought, once awakened, hath been busy since ; 

Religion, politics have filled my brain, 

And Parliaments have heard my untuned speech. 

Oft have I urged redress for wrongs, Heaven knows ! 

Till King and Court grew wanton, and our rights 

Were pleaded vainly ; when remonstrance failed, 

The sword remained sole arbiter. The sword 

Once drawn, I flung the scabbard to the winds — 

And now, I fight for liberty and life ! 

But where the greatness held in store for me ? 

True, I command a troop of Ironsides, 

Right trusty men — godly — with lion hearts, 

Sworn to defend the Parliament, to die 

Rather than live enslaved by Church or State. 

These I've prayed with, fought with, ay, conquered with, 

But still remain a humble instrument 

In God's right hand — whate er command is his 

The same shall be performed, cost what it may ! 

As yet there dawns no sun on our good cause — 

The King maintains his ground, we too hold ours ; 

Perchance one single sword may turn the scale ! 

Who knows but this ( taking up his sword) may be the 

one ordained 
To free our groaning land from tyranny ? 
'Twas by one vote I sat in Parliament, 
Or else my voice had not been heard of late. 
Edgehill was bravely fought — but won by whom ? 
By neither host, so even was the strife ; 
Had Charles or Essex owned one brave sword more, 
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Who knows but conquest might have followed it ? 

Then henceforth strike for life and liberty ! 

[Lays down his sword. 

My son hath proved his soldiership : tho' young, 

None showeth fairer promise. God bless him ! 

My cousin Hampden is a host himself, 

He hath an ampler soul and abler head 

Than any man I know ; courage withal 

Unequalled ; Heaven shield his head in battle ! 

This late affair of ours at Gainsborough 

Hath done much service, had it won but this, 

Young Ireton's friendship ; yet, poor Cavendish 

Was sorely butchered there — his life, if spared, 

Perchance, had been our gain ; Newcastle now 

Will wreak a brother's vengeance on our heads : 

And hence to leave my trusty men a day 

And scamper home with such a foe in field 

In me were fool-hardy, if Boston's wall 

Did not ensconce my troops from sharp assault ; 

Howe'er, 'tis pleasant thus to sit at home 

And hear familiar voices, tender words, 

Whose sound falls softer on the soldier's ear 

With din of arms disturbed — than music's chime ! 

Enter Maby and Frances Cromwell, with spring flowers, singing. 

SONG, 
i. 
Father ! we have sought the glade 
Where the primrose pale is laid, 
Where the violet blooms unseen, 
'Mid the tender shoots of green : 
These we gathered on our way, 
Chaplets for thy natal day ! 

b 2 
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ii. 
Happy yean we crave for thee, 
Green as spring thy winter be, 
Lighter heart and lesser cares 
Grown thy head with hoary hairs ! 
Father ! this we beg of Heaven, 
Let thy blessing now be given I 
[The children run into their father* s arms, he kisses 

them and weeps. 

Welcome, ye little blossoms of my love ! 
Mary and Frances, press to my old heart. 

[Taking up the flowers. 

Welcome ! sweet flowers, fair messengers of spring ! 

Ye speak of gladness to the coming year ! 

Speak ever thus to me, of innocence, 

Of love, of tender hearts and tender words, 

Of childhood and of joy ! speak ever thus 

To these my children. 

[Trumpet sounds. 

Hark ! 'tis a signal ! 

[The children look frightened; Cromwell puts on his 

armour hastily. Trumpets sound again, and horses* 

hoofs are heard approaching. The door opens and 

Ireton enters. 

IRETON. 

Our scouts bring tidings of a fresh assault 
Planned for the morrow, therefore haste thee back 
To make a sure defence. 

Enter young Oliver and his Mother and Sister, Bridget, 
leading her grandmother by the hand, 

CBOMWELL. 

A brief adieu to mother, daughters, wife ! 
Oliver ! we must away — time presses. 

OLD MRS. CROMWELL. 

Nay ! stay, my son, thou hast scarce greeted me, 
And now — 
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CROMWELL. 

Adieu, mother ! Please God, we meet again ! 

[Exeunt Cromwell and Son, followed by Ireton. 
BRIDGET. 

Yes ! soon, veiy soon ! 

[To her Mother. 
Who is that comely youth ? 

Had he carried with him better tidings, 

He were more welcome ! 

MBS. CROMWELL. 

Tis Colonel Ireton. 

BRIDGET. 

Oh, yes ! I've heard my father speak of him : 
A soldier and a courtier ; so well bred, 
So graceful and so brave. 

MRS. CROMWELL. 

The child's head is turned already. 

OLD MRS. CROMWELL. 

Love at first sight. Ah, Bridget ? 

[Bridget leaves the room, smiling and blushing, the rest follow. 



SCENE H.— BOSTON : HEAD-QUARTERS OF CROMWELL. 
Cromwell and Ireton in conversation. Scene, Chiard-room, 

CROMWELL. 

Our steeds have brought us through these chilly swamps 
Unharmed : the quarters of the enemy 
Are still ; their purpose of attack seems passed. 
What news westward ? 

IRETON. 

Our loss at Bradock Down thou knowest P 

CROMWELL. 

Hopton and Grenvil were too strong for us. 

IRETON. 

Since then our foe hath lost Godolphin. 
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CROMWELL. 

Ay, at Chagford. Too brave a soul was his, 
Chained to a fragile body ! 

IRETON. 

Hoptoii hath since been fooled at Plymouth, where 
He was constrained to raise the siege, and then 
Fall back on Tavistock. He now lies sick 
Of wounds received at Lansdowne fight, where fell 
The brave and honourable Grenvil. 

CROMWELL. 

I hear the tables have been turned since then. 

IRETON. 

Alas ! poor Waller will remember long 
His last reverse. He left Devizes straight 
For London. 

CROMWELL. 

The Parliament will bid him welcome. 

IRETON. 

If Essex were as honest, 'twould be well. 

CROMWELL. 

Whilst Essex holds command we shall stand still. 

IRETON. 

His Excellency ne'er will play " check-mate" ! 

Enter Trooper with despatches, and retires. Cromwell breaks 

open the seal, and reads with much agitation. 

CROMWELL. 

Poor Hampden lies upon his death-bed I 

IRETON. 

God forbid ! 

CROMWELL. 

Urrie, the renegade, hath wrought this work — 
He gave intelligence of certain troops, 
Which lay exposed at Wickham. Rupert fell 
On these, and Hampden thought to seize the Prince 
Before he could repass the stream. Alas ! 
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Too daring deed. They met on Chalgrove Field ; 
Hampden received his wounds the first assault. 
Essex came up too late — the day was lost — 
Sheffield captured, Gunter and others slain. 
Poor Hampden lies at Thame ; I must away 
To catch his latest words ! 

IRETON. 

Go; meanwhile I'll take all hazards here. 

CROMWELL. 

Oh, Hampden ! Hampden ! thou wert dear to me, 

As mine own life, hope, love or liberty ! 

[Exit C bom well, in tears. 



SCENE III.— THE HOUSE OF EZEKIEL BROWN AT 

THAME. 

Hampden's sick Chamber, dimly lighted ,* Hampden discovered in 
bed. Letitia Hampden standing by his side. Dr. Giles and Db. 
Spubstow at a short distance from the bed. Attendants, Sfc. 

HAMPDEN. 

What thinkest thou, Letitia, will he come ? 

LETITIA. 

Thy cousin Cromwell ? 

HAMPDEN. 

Ay. 

LETITIA. 

He now hath had thy message some days past. 

HAMPDEN. 

If to-day he come not, 'tis all too late : 
I feel life ebbing fast away. Oh, God ! 
Where is thine everlasting arm to help ? 

[Raising himself in bed. 

I would receive the sacrament — my soul 

[Db. Giles advances to the bed. 
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Could not away with governance of Church 

By Bishops, and did utterly detest 

The wicked lives of some known clergymen ; 

But ever deemed our Church's doctrine sound, 

And, in the greater part, conformable 

To God s own Word, as found in Holy Writ. 

[Dr. Giles approaches, and administers the Sacrament 
very briefly. 
Tis enough ! I have but now to die ! Yet, 

Might I but behold my cousin Cromwell 

Once again on earth — 

Cromwell enters abruptly, soiled with travelling, and advance* 
towards the bed ; he seizes Hampden's hand. 
CROMWELL. 

Sweet cousin ! have I found thee still alive ? 

HAMPDEN. 

God be praised ! in this, my prayer is answered ! 
Cromwell ! my strength forbids me many words ; 
But, from my death-bed, I conjure thee keep 
The trust I now bequeath to thee — the charge 
Of this unhappy strife for liberty. 
The sword is drawn — the scabbard cast away ! 

[Lowering his voice, and looking wildly round. 
Long, long tracks of blood I see before me ! 
And farther on, with strange prophetic glance, 
I see a dim, discrowned head roll down — 
Dissevered — 

CROMWELL. 

These are visions of the brain, unmeaning 
Phantoms ! 

HAMPDEN. 

Amen ! but still I see them floating past ! 

[Raising his hands. 
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Beyond that dim, discrowned head there stands 
A chair of state, and he that sits thereon 
Is Cromwell ! 

CROMWELL. 

He dreams most wildly ! 

LETITIA. 

Oft hath he spoken thus, but ne'er till now 
So plainly ! 

HAMPDEN (7b Cromwell.) 

Farewell ! 

[Hampden turns himself in bed. 

I would compose myself to prayer. 
[Cromwell retires behind the curtain of Oie bed ; Hampden 
looks towards his wife, who stands by weeping. 

Letitia ! Kiss me for the last, last time ! 

[They kiss, he raises his hands in prayer. 

Oh ! Lord God of Hosts ! merciful and just 

Are all thy dealings unto sinful men ! 

Save me from death, if it be thy good will ! 

Pardon thou my manifold transgressions ! 

Oh ! gracious Lord ! save my bleeding countiy ! 

Have all these realms in thy especial care ! 

Confound and level in the dust all those 

Who seek to rob the people of their rights 

And lawful liberty ! Oh ! may the King 

Behold his error ; and turn thou the hearts 

Of all his wicked Counsellors from out 

The evil of their past desires ! 

[Jfler a pause, 

Lord Jesus Christ ! receive my soul ! 

\He dies. 

[Cromwell, Dr. Giles, Dr. Spurstow, and Letitia 
Hampden advance to the bed. 
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LETITIA. 
He 's gone ! sweet breath for ever fled ! 

[She kisses him in an agony of grief. 
DR. GILES. 

He s gone to glory ! 

DR. SPUESTOW. 

Yes ! to glory ! 

LETITIA {throwing heru\f back in a paroxysm of grief.) 

The first blank hour of my long widowhood ! 
How chill it dawns upon me ! 

[The curtain falls. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE I.— THE PARLIAMENTARIAN CAMP OUTSIDE 

THE WALLS OF YORK. 

Manchester, Faibfax, Leven, Sib T. Fairfax and Cromwell 

in a tent ; refreshments on table. 
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LORD LEVEN. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, I trust the front 

Of my rude Covenanters augurs well. 

Their hearts, their prayers, their swords are in the cause. 

MANCHESTER. 

I like them well ; and, after further proof, 
Shall, doubtless, like them better. 

LEVEN. 

I wish their swords had flashed on Newbury ! 

FAIRFAX. 

Essex did there acquit himself with praise. 

CROMWELL. 

And yet 'twas but a drawn battle. 

FAIRFAX. 

The Royalists met there so many deaths 

The loss seemed theirs ; Carnarvon and Falkland, 

Sunderland, and many more, being slain. 

CROMWELL. 

'Tis said poor Falkland had presentiment 

Of death, nor could his friends dissuade him thence ; 
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But, weaiy of his country's misery, 
He sought the grave. Full oft, with sighs and shrieks 
He hath been heard to cry for " peace !" Alas ! 
" Peace" he hath found at Newbury ; but " peace" 
Is not his country's portion ! 

MANCHESTER. 

Tis thought Prince Rupert soon will march towards 
York. 

CROMWELL. 

I pray for nothing more than that. 

FAIRFAX, 

Hell find some sturdy foemen gathered round. 

SIB T. FAIRFAX. 

The King's retreat from Oxford was well planned. 

MANCHESTER. 

A masterly affair, indeed. 

CROMWELL. 

Essex and Waller were o'erreached by him. 
What if Newcastle play his game on us ? 

MANCHESTER. 

Then York will be our spoil. 

CROMWELL. 

How long can he hold out ? 

MANCHESTER. 

If Rupert come not soon, 'twill be too late. 

LEVEN. 

Newcastle cannot brook young Rupert's scorn. 

FAIRFAX. 

They'll quarrel, 'tis certain : a gain for us. 

[Loud cries without. 
CROMWELL. 

A rescue ! A rescue ! 

{Exit. 

FAIRFAX. 

A sortie from the walls ! 

{Exit. 
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MANCHESTEB. 

This may be Rupert ! 

[Exit. 
[Shouts increase, and the drums leal to arms. 
SIR T. FAIRFAX. 

Let 's forth ! 

[Hymn is heard. 
LEVEN. 

Hark ! the Covenanters' hymn ! 

[Exit. 

Enter Pbince Rupert at another door, and Guards. 

RUPERT. 

A fine hornets' nest, scattered like the winds ! 
Why, 'tis the General's tent ! and now 'tis mine ! 
Hark ! how they're scampering o'er the frozen turf ! 
Were I not weary* I'd have at them now ! 
'Twill do to-morrow, our steeds are jaded. 

[To Guards. 

Send for Newcastle straight, I'll see him here. 

[Exit Messenger. 

We've had some stirring work of late. This week 

Hath been a full one. Newark and Stockport, 

Bolton and Liverpool, and Latham House, 

Have need to thank my speedy succour — yet, 

'Tis thirsty work, this marching, fighting, ay — 

[Takes up a flagon of wine. 

The glory pays much less than plunder — here 

To help oneself, within the General's tent, 

[Taking victuals from the table. 

Is grateful ; after me, in order due, 

My steed follows — (to Attendants) attend my horse 

with care. 

[Exit Attendant. 

(Aside) — Rupert without his horse, were but a jest ! 

[Takes up a hat. 
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If this be not old Cromwell's beaver, faith ! 

And there 's his prayer-book ! (reads the title) " Oliver 

Cromwell." 
The saint has left his friends behind, perchance, 
He thinks hell need them less hereafter — stay ! 

Enter Newcastle and Guards. Newcastle advances ceremoniously, 

Rupert remains covered. 

My Lord ! I trust my succour's welcome ; there 

Hath been a speedy execution of 

The King's commands on my behalf: I come 

To fight the enemy. 

NEWCASTLE. 

Your Highness hath achieved already much 

In coming here ; a fresh supply of troops, 

Of needful stores within the city's wall 

Would make us feel secure. The King demands 

Your next attention. 

RUPERT. 

The King commands me to disperse the foe, 
To execute some daring exploit here, 
Worthy of him and of our sacred cause — 
I will not quit the field uncombated. 

NEWCASTLE. 

Your Highness may not know how many feuds 
Are working in the Roundheads' camp — 'tis those 
Will do our business stealthily. 

RUPERT. 

Feuds are not so deadly as my sword — I 
Will not wait their pleasure — well fight or fall. 

NEWCASTLE. 

'Tis my ambition but to live and die 
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A loyal subject — since you've thus decreed, 
I wait your orders. 

RUPERT. 

To-morrow, then, draw out for battle. 

NEWCASTLE. 

Your Highness has my full obedience. 

[Exit Newcastle, very indignant. 



SCENE IT.— MARSTON MOOR. 

C bom well, Manchester, Leyen and /ta Fairfaxes, on horseback, 
fully armed. The enemy's camp in the distance. 

MANCHESTER. 

Our post is guarded well ; the drain in front, 

Flanked by yon natural fences ; 

[Turning to Lords Fairfax and Leven. 

My Lords, our 

Centre is in your keeping — The right flank 

Sir Thomas, yours — The left, Cromwell's and mine. 

FAIRFAX. 

We go, my Lord, to take command. Farewell. 

[Exeunt Lords Fairfax and Leven. 
SIR THOMAS. 

I will not tarry longer from my post. 

[Exit. 
CROMWELL. 

Now, God give us a glorious victory ! 

MANCHESTER. 

Amen, Cromwell ! Amen ! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Soldiers, each taking his stand. Large masses of troops 
wheeling by, part of Cromwell 's regiment of Ironsides pass over 
the stage. 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

Here we can view the enemy. 
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SECOND SOLDIER. 

Ay, how they muster ! squadron on squadron. 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

These are Goring's horse confronting us. 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

Our Ironsides will make them run. 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

Far on the right are Rupert's cavalry. 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax will know more of them, 
Anon ! 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

And they of him. — See, how the infantry 

Are ranked in four hrigades— they line the drain. 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

'Tis there the strife will fall — the tug of war. 

Enter Chomwell. 
CROMWELL. 

Oh ! what a harvest grows upon yon plain — 

I will go down and reap— the move begins — 

The infantry approach the drain — hark ! hark ! 

The fire of musketry — what fierce assault ! 

They waver ' mid the deadly shower — ' tis time 

To succour them. Up ! Ironsides ! away ! 

[Exeunt Cromwell and Ironsides, full gallop. 
FIRST SOLDIER. 

He'll soon be even with old Goring ! 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

See, how the infantry are swept away ! 

' Tis murd'rous work. If Cromwell tarry long, 

T'will be too late. 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

There now he comes, like thunder on the flank ! 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

There ! there! — they flee, the cowards flee! 
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FIRST SOLDIER. 

And now our infantry advance again — 
They close — the strife is desperate. 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

Why stand we here ? — oh ! would we might advance ! 

[The Enemy are routed. 
FIRST SOLDIER. 

See, they run — Goring runs away ! 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

Newcastle's old retainers stand their ground — 

£Cbomwell charges fiercely. 

And now they lie in one unbroken line, 

A gallant band, falling like heroes all ! 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

See how Cromwell sweeps the field ! 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

Where's Rupert now P 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

Metbinks there's hotter battle on the right, 

Rupert has driven our flank away. 

[Rupebt'9 horse are visible. 
SECOND SOLDIER. 

Tis so, now he wheels upon his centre 
To the right, and bears down on Cromwell. 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

Cromwell is wheeling too, he will stand firm ; 
Nearer and nearer, foe to foe — they meet, 
Now, Heaven be praised ! we have the victory ! 

SECOND SOLDIER, 

It goes hard with Rupert and the Cavaliers ! 

[Rupert's horse are driven off the fields 
FIRST SOLDIER. 

They run ! 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

All's gained — see how they flee ! 
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FIRST SOLDIER. 

Here comes the Lord General. 

Enter Eabl of Manchester. 

MANCHESTER. 

A glorious victory ! thank heaven, 'tis won ! 
Oh ! 'tis a fearful thought, as night descends, 
Five thousand men lie stretched upon the sod ! 

Enter C bom well, wounded. 
Cromwell ! thy wounds are bleeding. 

CROMWELL. 

But slight, my lord ! my heart o'erflows with joy, 
Our prayers are heard. Give God the glory ! 

MANCHESTER. 

We thank thee, Cromwell ; thou hast well deserved 
The Parliament's applause. Thy sword, through God, 
Hath won this victory ! 

CROMWELL. 

Enough ! this day hath crowned my hopes with joy 
Unspeakable. One half of England now 
The Parliament can call its own. 

Enter Eabl Leven. 
LEVEN. 

Rupert hath made for Chester — Newcastle 
For the coast. 

MANCHESTER. 

A glorious victory ! let's to our tents. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE in.— FAIRFAX'S CAMP AT NORTHAMPTON. 

Lobd General, Sib T. Faibfax, sitting alone in his Apartment, 
with numerous dispatches before him ,* lamps burning. 

FAIRFAX. 

Our scouts bring fresh alarms from Daventry, 
Where lie the enemy in conscious strength ; 
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I trust brave Cromwell will be here this night 
With ample succour, else our risk is great. 
One while, I hoped the Uxbridge treaty might 
Have put an end to all our fierce disputes ; 
But that is past, and War's loud cry is heard 
Again from east to west, from north to south ; 
We shall reap much from this new-modelled host, 
The master scheme of Cromwell's giant mind ; 
Skippon is worthy of his rank, a man 
In all points soldier-like. 

Enter C bom well and Ireton in haste. 
CROMWELL. 

How now, Lord General ! we've made good speed ! 

FAIRFAX. 

Welcome, Cromwell ! most opportunely met ! 
Brave Ireton, welcome ! 

CROMWELL. 

How move the enemy ? 

FAIRFAX. 

Variously reported — nothing sure ; 

'Tis said the King pursues the chase. He may 

Be here this night. 

CROMWELL. 

Let's charge their outposts and take prisoners, 
They'll give the needful information. 

FAIRFAX. 

With all my heart, I know no fitter man 
For this than Ireton, 

IRETON. 

I'll undertake the task most willingly. 

[Exit. 

CROMWELL. 

Should all things seem upon inquiry ripe 

c 2 
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For action, let's prove the new-modelled host 
To-morrow — rthe test will be severe. 

FAIRFAX.. 

On Ireton's safe return, we will decide ; 
Two hours of rest now taken may be wise. 



[Exit. 



CROMWELL. 

Rest ! I feel the old aspiring spirit 
Burn within me hot for battle ; Marston 
Comes o'er my giddy soul — a spectral flame 
Rising up in victory ! mighty thoughts 
Choke my utt'rance : I feel the brink whereon 
I tread is nigh some glorious exploit ; 
My very sword now rattles in its sheath ; 
My blood mounts up into my tumid veins ; 
My hair stands on an end, my limbs grow stark 
In this unwonted frenzy ! all speak lpud 
Of conquest — of most immediate conquest ! 



SCENE IV.— THE ROYALISTS' CAMP AT HARBOBOUGH, 
NEAB NASEBY. ROYAL TENTS AT MIDNIGHT. 

Kino Charles I., Prince Rupert, Lord Ashley, Sir M. Lang- 
dale, and Earl of Lindsey, in council. 

CHABLES. 

These skirmishes denote an active foe. 

LANGIULE. • 

Northampton is their present quarters, as 
We are informed, your Majesty ! 

CHARLES. 

Then they'll be on us by the morrow ? 

LAN G# ALE. 

If so, will your Majesty give battle ? 
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CHABLES. 

I will : let all be ready. 

LORD ASHLEY. 

Your Majesty approves the rising ground 
Southward, a mile from hence ? 

CHARLES. 

We know the ground, 'twill serve our purpose well. 

Lord Ashley, we intrust the foot to you ; 

Our nephew will command our right ; our left 

We leave to you, Sir Marmaduke. Lindsey, 

Our trusty guards will keep the rear. My lords ! 

Let all be ready by the break of day. 

[Exeunt all but Charles. 

Three years of fighting would outweary Job ; 

Rebels, tree-like, by pruning seem to grow, 

They must be cut up root and branch — destroyed 

From out the land — the sacred crown I wear 

Snail ne'er be stained by their polluted hands, 

But handed down untarnished to my sons. 

There'll be a day of reckoning for our foes ! 

God give me power to quell mine enemies ! 



SCENE V.— THE CAMP AT NASEBY, A FALLOW-FLELD, 

A MILE IN BREADTH. 

Enter Fairfax, C bom Well, SxippoN r iREtON and Forces; 

the enemy in sight. 

CROMWELL. 

I'll move to the right, I see them coming. 

[Exit. 
IRETON. 

I, to the left, there's little time to lose. 

• [Exit. 

[The enemy seen rapidly approaching. 
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FAIRFAX. 
See how they come down from their hiding place ; 

Tis Rupert, hy that charge ! I re ton, he ware ! 

Tis like a hurricane ! God save Ireton ! 

Skippon ! the centre is astir — stand firm ! 

SKIPPOX. 

I fear them not ! 

[Exit. 
[Fairfax continues viewing the enemy with attention. 
FAIRFAX. 

The left wing moves ! 'tis Langdale's horse, well met 

By Cromwell, The Ironsides are charging 

Home ! God speed them ! Let's away, my men I 

[Exeunt Fairfax and Infantry. 



SCENE VI.— ANOTHER PART OF THE FIELD. 

Enter Fairfax, fighting bareheaded. Enter D'Oyley, following 

and taking off his helmet. 

DOYLE Y. 

Hazard not thy life, most valiant Fairfax, 
Accept my helm — stay awhile, I prithee, stay ! 

FAIRFAX. 

Thanks, Charles ! not now, I would inspire my men ! 

[Exit. 
DOYLEY. 

Heaven cover our General's head in battle ! 
See, how Cromwell spurs amain ! let's follow ! 



SCENE VII.— ANOTHER PART OF THE FIELD. 

Enter King Charles and Rupert, on different sides, with Forces. 

CHARLES. 

Nephew, what means this rash neglect of us — 
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Absent when needed most. Charge once again ! 
Or all is lost ! 

[To the troops. 
Follow your King ! the day will be our own ! 

RUPERT. 

Follow your king ! a charge ! a charge ! 

[ Exeunt with troops. 

Enter Soldiebs. 
FIRST SOLDIER. 

Tis too late ! 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

They break already ! 

FIRST SOLDIER. 

Here conies a horse without a rider ! 

SECOND SOLDIER. 

They're coming back full speed — Rupert — the King ! 
Let's flee ! 

[Exeunt. 

[Charles and Rupert cross the stage at full gallop with the 
Royal Guards, followed by Cromwell and the Iron- 
sides. Forces running by in the greatest confusion. 

Enter Fairfax and Skippon. 
FAIRFAX. 

Here let us stand — Cromwell hath gained the day. 
Eight thousand prisoners taken, more to come ; 
Artillery, baggage, stores of arms, flags, 
The royal standard, coach and cabinet, 
Are ours ! 

SKIPPON. 

The " new-model" men have done great things ! 

FAIRFAX. 

The Royal cause is utterly undone. 

Now God be praised for this great victory ! 
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ACT III. 

SCENE I.— ANTIQUE APARTMENT— CROMWELL 

SITTING ALONE. 

Inn at Waltham Abbey, Cromwell on his return from 

Scotland. 

Enter Cbomwbll. 
Five years of bloody wars and struggles dire 
For mastery in field or senate, are 
Already past since I left house and home 
To try the fortune of an honest man : 
These have brought with them somewhat of the world's 
Renown. The fight at Marston-Moor, Naseby, 
And Preston, have wrought ray reputation 
In the camp. The Commons-House hath given 
Me ample token of its good esteem — 
Then Cromwell's star is rising ! albeit 
Slowly — yet — God hath pleased to take away 
My hopes in him I loved so tenderly — 
Young Oliver hath found a bloody bier ! 
God's will be done ! He hath seen meet to give 
His servant more delight hi other things* 
Sweet Bridget's marriage with that gallant soul, 
Bold Ireton, hath been welcome to my heart ; 
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Then, Richard's late affair is doubly prized. 

Thus God hath healed some wounds his hand hath made — 

As for the King, methinks his fate is sealed. 

His flight from Oxford was most cowardly — 

His trust in crafty Scotland most unwise — 

His late escape to Carisbrook ill-timed — 

His double-handed treaties could but fail ; 

His Presbyterian friends have proved too weak ; 

The name but matters little, if the act 

Be similar : what mean these Scottish saints, 

But fierce intolerance ? ' Tis Laud's old creed 

Under a fouler name — away with it ! 

'Tis fit the Parliament should have a "purge," 

To rid these factious knaves from out the House ! 

From all I hear this may be now achieved — 

Though rudely done, not less in season 1 

Hitherto have ruled the army — now it 
Must rule the state ; my power is one with it. 
Then all that arms can win shall be my own ! 

Alas ! poor Charles's day grows to an end. 

[After a pause. 

There are some sturdy spirits in this land 
Will have no King, because the last was bad, 
And these will compass aught they undertake — 
If Charles must die, who then will rule the state ? 
His son would play the hangman with our friends — 
And martyr all who dared ill-treat his sire ; 
And thus, our second thraldom would be worst. 
Men talk of a Republic — well enough, 
If there were fewer masters i n't to Tule ; 
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All things must have a head, a lawful head, 
Or else 'tis one wide chaos, ay — a hell 
Of dire contentious spirits, boiling up 
In never-ceasing wars of deadly strife ! 
Then let these well-intentioned men make room 
For their successors of a different stamp; 
The meanwhile, do but little, wait the end — 
Such is the counsel of my honest mind. 
Time may disclose poor Hampden's vision. — 

Enter Mabten. 
MARTEN. 

General ! 'tis time we were to horse — 
Old London scarce can be attained ere night 
Pay thy adieus with speed, make kisses scarce, 
Nor stay to wipe the tears soft eyes may shed. 

CROMWELL. 

Enough, to horse, there ! to horse ! 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE II.— WHITEHALL; A BED-CHAMBEB. 
Kino Charles alone, awaiting his summons to the scaffold. 

CHARLES. 

Thank God ! I now have reached the lowest grade 
Of degredation — nought but martyrdom 
Remains, and the cold stroke of deadly steel ! 
Poor Mary felt all this — she little thought 
Her grandson, then unborn, would be her heir 
To all this agony. Usurpation — 
Foul indeed ! to bring a King to trial ! 
Where were the Lords ? They durst not raise their 
heads — 
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Poor cowards ! their final dissolution 

Will speedily ensue — the same fierce souls 

That will not brook control in King or Church, 

Will scorn their bauble-coronets ! My crown 

I leave untarnished — purchased by my life ! 

I had intent of abdication, but 

'Twas frustrated by an ungracious Court ; 

I would have met the Lords and Commons joined, 

And left my crown with them for my young heir ! 

'Tis well the occasion was refused. — Ha! 

A summons ? 

Enter Colonel Tomlinson with Lobd Setmoub. 

SEYMOUR. 

My Liege ! the Prince of Wales entrusted me 

With this blank chart, whereon his name and arms 

Affixed, betoken his consent to all 

[Presenting a letter. 

The Commons may demand to save your life — 

Four days in vain this hath been proffered to 

The Parliament. Alas ! I now would know 

Your royal message to your loving son ? 

I am about to sail for Holland. 

CHARLES (moved.) 

Give him my blessing — counsel him from me 

To hold his sacred trust untarnished. Thanks, 

Seymour ! my warmest thanks. Adieu ! 

[Seymour falls on his knees and kisses the King's hand, and rises. 

SEYMOUR. 

A last adieu — God speed your Majesty! 

[Exeunt Tomlinson and Seymour- 
CHARLES. 

Those four protracted days of rebels' hate — 
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Misnamed my trial, have brought to my mind 
Poor Strafford — his a more prolonged affront — 
Yet with his death-warrant I signed my own ! 
"Tyrant" and " Traitor" to the Commonwealth 
Were current phrases then — confirmed by me, 
And made the precedent which wrought my fall ! 
Poor Strafford ! may we meet again in Heaven ! 
1 fear not death — death is not terrible 
To me — I bless my God I am prepared ! 

Enter Colonel Hacker with Guards, also Db. Juxon. 

[The King turns towards them with composure. 

I know your errand — I seek no delay, — 

[2b Juxon. 

Here, Juxon, follow me ; we will away. 

[Exeunt to the Scaffold. ' 



SCENE III.— A CHAMBER IN LORD FAIRFAX'S HOUSE- 
LORD AND LADY FAIRFAX ALONE. 
LADY FAIRFAX. 

This bloody trial vexed me to the quick. 

On the first morning, as I sat in Court, 

The name of " Fairfax " was read out, as one 

Of the Commissioners. I answered loud — 

" He has more wit than to be here." Bradshaw 

Looked daggers — Martin laughed, and Cromwell 

frowned ; 
I heeded not — and when the President 
Declared the charge against the King to be 
" The Voice of all the people of this realm," 
I cried " No, not one- tenth of the people ! " 
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This second interruption vexed them sore, 
And 'twas my womanhood alone that saved 
My head . 

FAIRFAX. 

I'm glad I did not give my countenance 
To this procedure — there were others more 
Expedient and far less guilty, hut 
Speak on. 

LADY FAIRFAX. 

When Coke was busied with the charge, the King 
Smiled at the words " Tyrant," " Traitor," and touched 
The lawyer's sleeve with his gold-headed cane, 
Crying « Hold \ hold ! " The while, the golden head 
Dropped off — at other times a trivial thing — 
But then deemed ominous by all around ; 
The King seemed moved thereby, yet when the charge 
Was read, replied with great ability. 

FAIRFAX. 

Didst thou mark his entrance in the morn P 

LADY FAIRFAX. 

I did, 'twas king-like ; first he took his seat, 

Then gazing sternly on the court awhile, 

He rose again, turned round, and looking down 

The vast and crowded hall, now on the guards, 

And now upon the eager waving crowd, 

He stood unmoved by all ; but chanced to glance 

His eye upon the new escutcheon, made 

For the young Commonwealth — this moved him sore, 

He sunk dispirited into his chair. 

FAIRFAX. 

Alas ! 'twas hard to bear ! 
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LADY FAIRFAX. 

When Bradshaw had pronounced his sentence — then 
T'was sad to see the King dragged out unheard, 
For oft he craved to speak, yet was forbid ; 
Bradshaw was firmer than a rock, more cold, 
More flinty ! 

Enter Servant abruptly. 
SERVANT. 

My Lord ! we come straightway from Whitehall — 

The King, my Lord ! is killed most trait rously : 

One of the guards stood near enough to hear 

His latest words. " He did deny his guilt ; 

He did ascribe to Parliament the war — 

They sought to rob him of his rightful sway 

Over the army — they first levied troops 

Against him — but he did forgive them all, 

Ev'n those who brought him to his death ;" and more, 

" In heart he prayed to God they might repent, 

But first must render up to Him his own, 

Settling the Church as Holy Writ commands — 

Restoring to the Crown its lawful rights — 

Teaching the people to obey, not rule ! 

Had he forsook his trust he still had lived. 

But now he died the people's martyr-king !" 

He also did profess his union 

With the church, as left him by his Father — 

" A gracious God and a good cause were his !" 

Lastly, " I go from a corruptible ' 

To an incorruptible crown in heaven !" 

Having said thus much, he bowed down his neck 

On the scaffold. 
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FAIRFAX. 

Did he die instantly P 

SERVANT. 

Ay, my Lord, at the first stroke ! 

FAIRFAX. 

Tis a sad tale, here's for thy pains. 

[Giving him money. 
[Exit Servant. 
LADY FAIRFAX. 

'Tis pitiable work ! 

FAIRFAX. 

There will he hlood for blood ! I will resign 
My commission as Lord General. 

LADY FAIRFAX. 

Right ! we shall see still further broils, new wars — 
New masters wrestling for the mastery ! 
God pardon us wherein we've erred thus far ! 
We did not think to see this regicide ! 



SCENE IV.— THE NIGHT OF KING CHARLES'S 

EXECUTION. 

Scene, a Chamber in Whitehall, dimly lighted and hung with black. 
At one end of the apartment, the body of the King in a coffin 
closed up. Two Guards sitting at a distance near the door. 

Cbomwell enters and walks up to the side of the coffin. 
CROMWELL {to the Guards.) 

I would view the corpse. 

[The Guards approach and endeavour to remove the coffin 
lid, but are unable to do so. Cromwell attempts to 
raise it with his staff, then turning to one of the Guards, 

Here, lend me thy sword ! 

[He raises the coffin-lid with the sword hilt ; the features of 
the dead King are distinctly seen. The Guards retire 
and Cbomwell remains steadfastly contemplating the 
corpse. 
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[Touching the body. 

These limbs seem sound and vigorous, well made 
For a long life. 

[After a pause. 

That mild and pallid face, 
Those dark thick clustering locks, and awful brow, 
Where sits enthroned a royal dignity, 
A sage-like, venerable air, so calm, 
So tranquil in the very stroke of fate, 
Reproach me ! there's a triumph in the curl 
Of that proud lip — a triumph over death ! 
Ah ! see, those purple stains tell of murder, 
They speak of regicide ! oh, horrible i 
Is this the body of a king P alas ! 
Foul treason will be laid at Cromwell's door ! 
Thou hast obtained the crown of martyrdom ; 
See how the martyr's face stands forth confessed ; 
Ages unborn will curse the axe's stroke, 
Ay, him who did uprear the murd'rous block ! 

[After a pause. 

'Twas well to challenge death in camp or field, 

And wait the issue of most noble strife ; 

But now, a pris'ner in our hands, to bring 

Him to the scaffold, will be deemed unjust ! 

This deed of blood will damn the commonwealth. 

[He turns away from the coffin. 

Oh, Cromwell ! thou hast sold thine honesty, 
Thy future fame, thy happiness, for this 
Wild ambitious dream ! thus far thy fortunes 
Have been great, thy crimes still greater, and thy 
Conspiracy against Charles Stewart's life 
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Will prove the foulest blot of all. 

[Turning to the corpse. 

Conscience 
Speaks loudly. 

[To the Guards. 
Close up the coffin, let none 

Behold the corpse from this time forth, until 

*Tis buried. 

[The Guards advance and close up the coffin t and Crom- 
well retires* 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE I.— CHARLES II.'s CAMP AT WORCESTER. 
A SLEEPING APARTMENT. 

The young Kino alone, dressed : very early in the morning. 
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CHARLES. 

What strange reverse of fortune waits on kings ! 
A year to-day mine army at Dunbar 
Was routed by rebel Cromwell, and now 
I am proclaimed the lawful King of these 
Joint realms, within this ancient city's wall : 
Yet still the enemy dogs at my heels, 
And I must fight for this short-dated crown ! 
My father's murd'rous death, these two years past, 
Hath made me heir to fortunes strangely mixed 
With hopes and fears ; the grim and bloody march 
Of Cromwell through the sister realm hath been 
A sickening tale to hear — the thousands slain, 
To prop my tott'ring crown in Scotland, call 
On me for vengeance, yet it tarries long ! 
This day may bring me justice, or may whelm 
My shattered bark for ever 'neath the waves ! 
These walls are stout ; the river lies betwixt 
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Me and the foe ; the bridges are broke down, 

Yet there are men whom water, fire or sword, 

Disloyalty, rebellion, regicide, 

Do not appal. 

[Distant firing of cannon heard. 

The fight, perchance, is now begun — away 

To the highest tower, where lies the landscape 

Round about distinctly plotted out like 

One wide sea of green. 

lExit. 



SCENE II.— A THICK WOOD NEAR WORCESTER. 

Enter C bom well and Lindsey, early in the morning; horses tied 

to the trees. 

CROMWELL. 

Come on, Lindsey ! what means that pallid brow ? 

LINDSEY. 

My Lord, it matters not, I durst not stir ; 
In all the mauy battles I have fought, 
I ne'er, till now, was conscious of such fears ; 
Whether it be the gloomy-curtained woods, 
Or some strange ailment of my body, I 
Know not — I durst not go with thee ! 

CROMWELL. 

Faint-hearted fool ! then stand where now thou art, 

And witness won'drous things. 

[C bom well advances alone, and shortly meets a gmve elderly 
man with a roll of parchment in his hand, which he 
presents to Cromwell. 

LINDSEY. 

There's some wizard dire — some foul magician ! 
Who knows but 'tis the very devil ? Hark ! — 

D 2 
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CROMWELL (to the Old Max, after reading the parchment). 

*Tis but for seven short years — my covenant 
Was made for thrice seven. 

OLD MAN. 

It cannot be, 'tis all thou canst obtain ! 

CROMWELL. 

I do demand it ! twice seven thou must give ! 

OLD MAN. 

Nay, be not angry, 'tis the utmost time I 
If thou wilt not agree, others will. 

CROMWELL {after a pause). 

Well, for seven short years of absolute rule 
On earth, thou shalt have me for ever ! 

OLD MAN [laughing). 

Agreed. 

[Handing him the parchment, he vanishes in the wood 
whilst Cbomwell approaches Lindsey with great 
exultation in his countenance. 
CROMWELL. 

Now, Lindsey ! the battle is our own : up ! 

Let's away, 'tis dawn, the camp will miss us. 

[Exeunt, leading their horses through the wood. 



SCENE III.— WHITELADIES, AN OLD-FASHIONED FARM- 
HOUSE, SURROUNDED WITH WOOD AND MEADOWS. 

John and George Pendebell dressed as Woodmen, with axes. 

JOHN. 
Tis rumoured there hath been a fearful fray 

At Worcester — the royal army routed, 

The young king fled with some few followers. 

GEORGE. 

A sad affair indeed, God's will be done ! 

JOHN. 

Within the night some cavaliers have passed 
The wood, and hotly in pursuit the foe ! 
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GEORGE. 

Perchance the King may seek a shelter here. 

JOHN. 

Should he ride this way, 't will be our mistress* 
Pleasure he be well attended. 

| GEORGE. 

J Ay, trust us for loyal subjects ! 

Enter King Chables II., Lobd Wilmot, Giffobd, and Yates, on 

horseback. 

GIFFORD. 

Here's our hiding-place. God be praised ! 

CHARLES. 

What think ve of those hinds ? 

[Pointing to the Pendebells. 
GIFFORD. 

They're loyal men, your Majesty may rest 
Assured. 

[They dismount and go within. 
JOHN. 

The King ! God bless him ! 

GEORGE. 

God save the King from all foul murderers ! 

[They go within. 



SCENE IV.— WHITELADIES, AN INNER ROOM. 

King Charles, with John Penderell. 

CHARLES. 

Good man ! cut off my straggling locks — now daub 

My face and hands with licorice. 

[John Pendebell proceeds to accomplish the task. 
[Chables regards himself in a glass. 

Well done ! 
Hast thou served the barber's trade, good fellow ? 
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JOHN. 

In sheep-shearing I have gained some renown. 

CHABLES. 

{Aside) — At Court, good man, thy speech could scarce 

he praised. 
Thanks : now for the threadbare clothes ! 

Enter Gbobgb Pendbrsll, with suit of clothes and Woodman's axe. 

Ah ! the axe — 
Must I cany that P it wakes sad thoughts ! 

GEORGE. 

You must handle the wood-bill skilfully. 

CHARLES. 

I will, good man, trust me : now let 's away ! 

JOHN. 

All is ready — now for the old oak tree : Lord 

Wilmot waits to say adieu. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE V.— CHARLES, WITH RICHARD PENDERELL 
UNDER AN OAK TREE ; THE FORMER SEATED ON 
A BLANKET, OVERCOME WITH FATIGUE. 

CHARLES. 

Let me sit here — I'm jaded sore. 

RICHARD. 

My sister Yates will bring your Majesty 
Some victuals — she'll be here anon. 

CHARLES. 

Tis cruel to be hunted like a deer, 

Yet this thy kindness shall not be misplaced. 

Enter William Pendebell and his sister Yates, with 

refreshments, 

RICHARD. 

See, they come — fear nothing. 
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CHARLES {alarmed). 

A woman can keep few secrets ! 

RICHARD. 

Sir, she hath kept many — the neighbouring priests 

Have owed their lives to her. 

[Mrs. Yates approaches. 

CHARLES. 

Good woman ! can you be faithful to a 
Distressed cavalier P 

MRS. YATES. 

Yes, sir ! and sooner die than betray you. 

CHARLES. 

Well, thanks ! your basket tempts me. 

[He eats and appears more cheerful. 

WILLIAM. 

We scarce had left Whiteladies when a troop 

Of horse arrived — they searched each cranny's cleft, 

Then rode away in dudgeon. 

CHARLES. 

A troop of horse ? let's mount this sturdy oak, 
They'll think me far enough away amid 
Those yellow clust'ring leaves and acorns. 

RICHARD. 

'Tis a good thought, brother : help him up. 

[King climbs up the oak. 
WILLIAM. 

Now let's disperse and be about our work. 

Sister, you gather sticks the glade around : 

All be on the watch. 

[Exeunt 
CHARLES {after a pause). 

'Tis solitude indeed ! a leafy world, 

With nought of man discovered round, save this 

Poor sport of majesty ! This sturdy oak 
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Bears on its brow a kingly dignity, 

And stands the monarch of the wooded vale. 

[Looking round. 
The trees are books, the meadows homilies, 
And all this wide, but wondrous world, outspread 
Is but one anthem to its Maker's praise ! 
Here fortune mocks me, robed in clownish garb, 

[Looking at his garb. 

Stripped of my trappings, kingdom, wealth and crown, 

The veriest outcast in this emerald isle ! 

No peasant-churl hath more of poverty, 

No prince hath less of majesty than I ! 

Hark ! there are footsteps ! and a woman's voice. 

[A Milk-maid approaches and passes by under the oak, singing 

and carrying her pail on her head. 

i 

SONG. j 

i. 
To the green wood away i 
At the bright dawn of day, 
When the east is all gold, 
And the sheep leave the fold, 
When the jewels of night 
Melt in dew-drops of light, 
When the wood-larks are singing, 
And the brown copse is ringing 
With throstle and black bird, 
And bell of the stray herd. 
At the bright dawn of day, 
Let the milk-maid away ! 

CHARLES {aside). 

Well sung ! I'll drop an acorn in her pail. 

[Acorn strikes the pail and rings. 
[Milk-maid sings. 
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J 

i 

ii. 
Brown filbert and acorn 
Start at the bugle -horn, 
Quitting their bowery nooks, 
Plash in the silver brooks, 
Frighting the finny race 
Out of their hiding-place ! 
Oft from the ferny brake 
Bounces the hare awake, 
Oft from the bough above 
Flutters the timid dove ! 
To the greenwood away 
At the bright dawn of day ! 

[Milkmaid disappears. 
CHARLES. 

A pretty carol, and a happy heart ! 
Who would not be a peasant, and command 
A cherished home where war can never steal 
The blessings of a cheerful peaceful life ! 
That village-belle, too, hath her little Court, 
Her rustic pomp on May- day's eventide, 
Her champion bold to wrestle in the ring, 
And pour rude flatt'ry in her homely ear ! 

\A whistle heard, 
'Twas the signal — some troopers pass this way. 

[Troopers pass by and disappear. 

See, there's a red coat — there, and there ! this way, ■ 

And that they ride ; the Roundheads are at fault ; 

[-4 pause. 
Suspicion will not reach this old oak tree ; 
I'm Monarch here at least. Hark ! there's a voice, — 
'Tis one of the Penderells' ! 
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Enter Riohabd and William Psvdebell. 

WILLIAM. 

The troopers have passed by, — you may come down. 

We've heard from Boscobel ; they wait us there. 

[Chables comes down from the oak tree. 
CHARLES. 

Lead on, I'm more at home in this rude garb, 
Than erst : good fellows, let's to Boscobel ! 

RICHABD. 

This way — the troopers are gone that. 

{Exeunt. 



SCENE VI.— BOSCOBEL: RICHARD AND WILLIAM PEN- 
DERELL, CHOPPING STICKS. 



RICHARD. 
»rrv 



Tis good news, i'faith ; God bless him. 

WILLIAM. 

He's out of reach of treachery and knaves ! 

RICHARD. 

Poor soul ! this month hath passed but slowly on, 

Fiom one danger to another, — ever 

In fear of foes ; now riding servant-man, 

Now trudging like a hind. Thank God ! at length, 

He found a ship at Shoreham, and set sail 

For France. Our youthful King is safe ! 

WILLIAM. 

We shall be well rewarded for our part ; 
Some day his foes will lick the dust, and we 
Be lifted up ! 

RICHARD. 

Now let 's in to dinner. 

WILLIAM. 

Ay — and drink the young King's health ! 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT V. 

SCENE I.— CROMWELL'S PRIVATE APARTMENT IN 

LONDON. 

Cbomwell alone, seated. 
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CROMWELL. 

The fight at Worcester makes me king of all, 

So long as I retain the anny's help. 

My way to London was one glorious march 

Of never-ceasing triumph ; people flocked 

To see the Hero of so many fights. 

Met by four Parliament-Commissioners 

At Aylesbury, I did demean myself 

With somewhat of the courtesy which gives 

To royalty a more becoming show, 

And deemed I saw the glittering pageant swell 

Into a kingly state — the brilliant troops — 

The ever-crowded streets — the plaudits loud — 

And spirit-stirring music fired my blood. 

[Rises from his chair. 

'Twas then I thought what Cromwell might become, 

Not the poor General of the Commonwealth, 

But Sovereign absolute of these broad realms ! 

[Sits down again. 
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And since that fatal moment I have played 
A double game ; under some false pretence 
Have sought to overthrow the Parliament; 
Then raise a mockery of servile fools 
To represent the people — no — obey 
My voice alone. There was one sterling man 
Rebuked me oft — brave Ireton, now he's dead ! 
And I have bound my creature, Fleetwood, fast 
By marriage with my widowed daughter ; thus 
The plot is laid, and now I am resolved 
To drive the Parliament, by force of arms, 
Straight out of doors — then keep the key myself. 

Enter Lambert abruptly, 
LAMBERT. 

The Parliament is fiercely in debate ; 
The Act for a new representative 
Is nigh concluded. Vane, Marten, Sidney, 
Have spoken vehemently. Now's the time, 
Or 'tis too late to intercept their vote. 

Enter Ingoldsby in disorder. 
INGOLDSBY. 

If decisive steps are meant, now's the time ! 

CROMWELL. 

Command the soldiers — I'll go forthwith. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE IL— HOUSE OF COMMONS.— MEMBERS IN 

EARNEST DEBATE. 

C bom well enters unattended, and takes his sent by St. John. — 

(Vane speaking at a distance.) 

CROMWELL (to St. John.) 

St. John, I'm come to do what grieves me sore, 
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But God has laid necessity on me ; 
Tis for the nation's good. 

ST. JOHN. 

What means the Lord General ? 

CROMWELL. 

Wait and see. 

[St. John leaves Cbomwell and crosses the Mouse. — 
Cromwell beckons Harrison, who seats himself 
by him. 

Now's the time. I must do it. 

HARBISON. 

The work is great and very dangerous. 

CROMWELL. 

You say well. Ill not be over hasty ! 

[Vane sits down and the Speaker rises to put the question. 
Cromwell starts up and puis off his fiat. 

CROMWELL {to the Speaker.) 

Sir ! this Parliament hath good deeds enough 

To boast of, more than any other House ; 

Its former care and pains are praiseworthy, 

Its latter acts as blaraeable: delays, 

Injustice, and self-interest rule its steps. 

Its wonted heart to do the public good 

Is gone ; perpetuation is its aim ; 

This Act was never meant to be observed ; 

'Tis but to blind the people's eyes. Hence learn 

A fitting time is come to make an end 

Of all our sittings ! 

[Greatly excited, turning to the Republican party. 
Your time is come ! the Lord has done with you ! 

[Vane, Wentworth and Marten rise simultaneously, 
Cromwell turning towards them. 

You rise to order : you think this language 
Unparliamentary ? I know it ! 
[Wentwobth makes himself heard } Cbomwell remains standing. 
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WENTWORTH (to the Speaker.) 

Sir ! till now I never heard such language 
Addressed to Parliament ! the greater crime 
From one — a servant of the Commonwealth — 
So trusted, so obliged ; one we have made 
All that he is ! 

[Cbomwbll thrusts on his hat and springs forward into 
the centre of the floor of the House. 

CROMWELL. 

Come, come! Ill put an end to your prating ! 

[Cromwell walks up and down, chafing and stamping, 
and threatening the Members with violent gestures. — 
Vane rises unabashed and attempts to make himself 
heard. Cromwell turns to him and speaks. 

Vane, you might have saved all this, you juggler ! 

Where is your common honesty ? The Lord 

Hath put me to this work. I say, begone ! 

[Turning to the House. 

You are no Parliament ! no Parliament ! 

I'll put an end lo your sitting — Begone ! 

Give way to men more honest than yourselves ! 

[JEfe stamps with his foot, the doors fly open, and five or 
six files of Musketeers enter under the command of 
Wobble t, with arms pointed. A general consterna- 
tion prevails, yet no one leaves his seat. Cromwell 
points to the Speaker, addressing Col. Harrison. 

Harrison ! fetch him down ! 

[Harrison goes towards the Speaker, but he refuses to 

move. 

Fetch him down, there ! 
[Harrison pulls him down by the gown. 

[Cromwell pointing to Sidney. 
Pull him down ! Put him out ! the hypocrite ! 

[Sidney refuses to move, and Harbison and Wobslet 
drag him towards the door. 
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[C bom well points to the mace. 

Take these baubles away ! 

[The soldiers remove the mace. The generality of the 
Members retire. As Challoxeb passes by, C bom- 
well insults him. 

Go, drunkard, go ! 
[Sib Feteb Wentwobth passes by. C bom well point- 
ing to him, 

[Ironically, 

A foul adult'rer, fit to rule the state ! 

[Whitelocke passes out. 
There's the unjust steward ! 

[Marten passes by. 

A whore-master ! 

[Sib Harry Vane, last of all, walks by Cromwell, with 

a fierce countenance. 

The Lord deliver us from Sir Harry ! 

[Cromwell seizes the Journals, and the Act about to be 
passed, puts them under his cloak, and walks off, 
exclaiming — 

Lock the doors ! Harrison. Lock the doors ! 



SCENE III.— WESTMINSTER HALL SPLENDIDLY FITTED 
UP, AS SEEN FROM A GALLERY, AND FILLED WITH 
SPECTATORS. AT ONE END A CHAIR OF STATE 
EMPTY. 

Enter Vane and Sidney. They sit down in front of the stage. 

VANE. 

Well view this spectacle, whate'er it prove. 

SIDNEY. 

As yet the grand procession waits without, 
To greet the Lord Protector. 

VANE. 

Ever since the day he did disperse us, 
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Entitling us the " Rump," he hath gone on 
From less to more, until the " Barehone-rout " 
Made way for his acceptance of all power, 
Under the name of Lord Protector ! 

SIDNEY. 

Our splendid victories at sea have made 
Him feared throughout all Europe — whilst, of late, 
The mem'ry of his great achievements here, 
Has struck a terror through the land, which holds 
The people unresisting. 

VANE. 

The day that military power obtained 
Ascendancy, was fatal to the cause 
We love and cherish ! He holds the army 
Like a scorpion over us. 

SIDNEY. 

There's but one good, the Cavaliers are held 
As far removed as we from rule. 

VANE. 

Ay, they still remain the antipodes 
Of Cromwell's liking ! 

SIDNEY. 

Hark ! there's a stir about the entrance. 

VANE. 

The rabble shout ! the tyrant flatters them. 
Poor fools ! 'tis Cromwell's gilded coach. 

SIDNEY. 

See ! the procession enters. 

I A procession enters the JIM 

VANE. 

The Aldermen — the Judges next. 

SIDNEY. 

The Lord-Commissioners of the Great Seal. 
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VANE. 
The Lord Mayor and Cromwell's Council follow. — 

C boh well enters, dressed in a black velvet suit and 
cloak, with a broad gold band round his hat, and long 
boots. The spectators uncover. 

And Croin well's self! We'll keep our hats on. 

Cromwell takes his stand by Lord Commissioner 
Lisle, the various authorities stand round, and 
Lambert advances from the circle, and addresses 
Cromwell. 

LAMBERT. 

Sir ! the late Parliament is now dissolved ; 

The exigency of the times requires 

A strong and stable government — we pray 

Your Excellency, in the joint behalf 

Of the army and of the three nations, 

To accept the office of Protector, 

Or Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth, 

Under a constitution newly made 

By the councils of Army and of State. 

Lambert turning to Jessop, one of the Glebes of the 
Council, requests him to read the Act in which the 
new Constitution was embodied. Jessop steps for- 
ward and reads the document, which is inaudible to 
the stage. 

[Vane and Sidney continue listening with great attention. 

[0» the conclusion of the reading of the Act, Lisle turns 
to Cromwell to administer the oath as Lord Pro- 
tector. Cromwell, after some reluctance, raises his 
hands and eyes to Heaven with great solemnity, hold- 
ing the Act in his hand. 

CROMWELL. 

I solemnly swear to observe, and cause 

To be observed, all the articles 

Of this instrument — so help me God ! 

E 
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[Lambert falls on his knees and offers C bom well a civic 
sword in the scabbard, which he accepts, at the same 
time laying aside his own. 

[Cromwell then slowly seats himself in the Chair of State, 
and puts on his hat. The Hall resounds with accla- 
mation, 

[The Lord Commissioners present him with the Great 
Seal. The Lord Mayor offers him the Sword of 
State, both of which he formally delivers back. 

[He now rises from his chair, and the whole procession close 
in behind him, and slowly file through the hall. 
VANE. 

There, the spectacle is past, vain pageant! 

If I were Cromwell, I'd be king at once, 

Not ape the pomp without the crown and name ! 

SIDNEY. 

Tis a sad spectacle ! a tyranny- 
Begun, worse than the first ! — by him too wrought 
Who gained our greatest victories ! 

VANE. 

So many years of blood for nought ? alas ! 
Alas ! for England ! 



SCENE IV.— CROMWELL'S APABTMENTS IN 

WHITEHALL. 

Cromwell alone. 

CROMWELL. 

My highest pitch of greatness now is gained, 
But 'tis a giddy height to look down from ! 
My*bld : '£ompanions in the wars have left 
My side, and daily plots against my life, 
Republican and Royalist, declare 
A longing for my death. This potent chair, 
I feel will fall with me ; no son of mine 
Can kegjfchis hold on England's shaggy mane. 
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True, this trust is made hereditary, 

But Richard will not sway these realms a year ! 

I had a son — hut God hath taken him — 

"Who would have filled my place with dignity. 

Henry hath carried affairs in Ireland 

Well, with earnest of ahility, hut 

He heing second can't supplant the first. 

The tender of a crown was cruel sport : 

So near, and yet with dire destruction fraught, 

Had I accepted it. It cost me much 

To push the glittering bauble quite aside ; 

And yet men say, 'twas done with such ill grace, 

The world hath' marked my carriage thereupon 

Much to my hurt. The second solemn rite, 

Where purple robe and golden sceptre, formed 

A close approach to regal pomp, hath wrought 

Upon the public mind, and waked again 

The love of kingship in the rightful line. 

The daughter of my heart hath been estranged 

From me, since I decreed a House of Lords, 

And left the civic chair to ape a throne ! 

Domestic troubles thick'n — my mother's death — 

My daughter's sickness — my suspicions waked 

Regarding Frances, all press heavily. 

My Mary's marriage with Lord Fauconberg, 

Should match her sister in the same high line — 

Mine eye hath marked young Rich with pleasure ; he 

Flutters round the tempting girl. This chaplain, 

White, must give way to aristocracy — 

[Msingjirom his chair. 
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I'll see how White and Frances carry on — 

An unlooked for entrance may be useful 

[ Walks towards the door. 

To sift the matter through. 

[Exit. 



SCENE V.— LADY FRANCES CROMWELL'S 

APARTMENT. 

Enter Mb. Jeremy White, Lady Frances, and Maid-Servant. 
Mr. White falls on his knees before Lady Frances, and takes 
her hand. 

WHITE. 

Of all true lovers, I'm the truest — 

[She takes her hand away as he attempts to kiss it. 

Nay, 

My lady ! be not always cruel ! 

Cromwell enters abruptly, and observing Mr. White, goes up to 

him in a Jury. 

[Lady Frances terribly frightened. 
CEOMWELL. 

Villain ! what mean you on your knees — ? 

WHITE {with much confusion). 

May it please your Highness — I've a long time 

Courted that young gentlewoman there, 

[Pointing to the Servant. 

But 

Cannot prevail — I therefore humbly prayed 

Her ladyship to intercede for me — 

[Cromwell, turning to the Maid-Servant with an expression 

of triumph. 
CROMWELL. 

What mean you, hussy ? why refuse my friend 

The honour he would do you — I expect 

You will obey my wishes — 

[Maid-Servant with a low courtesy. 
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MAID. 
If Mr. White intends me that honour, 

I'll not deny him — 

CROMWELL. 

Say'st thou so, my lass ? Call Godwyn hither, 

[Exit Servant-Maid. 

This business shall be done before I leave — 

[White appears in great consternation, and Lady 
Fbances tittering. 

Enter Godwyn, with Maid- Servant. 
CROMWELL. 

Come, Godwyn, marry that girl to White ; see, 

Hussy, here's a portion for thee. 

[Giving her J6500 in money. 

[Godwyn proceeds to marry them. Cbomwell and 
Lady Frances laughing in their sleeves. When 
the ceremony is over. 

CROMWELL. 

A blessing on man and wife ! 

[The bride and groom quit the room, she delighted, he 

in dudgeon. 

[To his Daughter* 
Come, Frances, 

Follow me : another lover tarries 

Below, more worthy the Protector's child ; 

YouVe long been intimate, conclude the match ; 

Young Rich will make a worthy husband ! ay ? 

FRANCES [after some hesitation). 

I will obey my father ! 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE VI.— WHITEHALL— CROMWELL ALONE. 
[The marks of disease upon his countenance."] 

These fierce Republicans are worse to quell 
Than all the Royalists of old. Again, 
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I have recourse to old expedients, 

Of all expedients the most hurtful, 

A dissolution of the Parliament. — 

They seek to take my life, despite my guards. — 

Sleep flies from me ; strong suspicions ever 

Hover round my board and bed ; haunted thus, 

My life's a burthen ; beneath my doublet 

I wear a coat of mail, and carry arms 

Where'er I go ; and this poor trembling wretch 

Is the Cromwell of Marston Moor ! How changed ! 

How fallen from his high estate, when Monarchs 

Trembled at his nam& — the stern old general 

Of the Commonwealth ! — Now a slow fever 

Burns alternately, then chills me; my strength 

Wears fast away, and there are those who wait, 

(Exulting at my sure decay,) to tread 

In triumph o'er my new-made grave ! 

[Attendant enters. 

ATTENDANT. 

An old man craves to see your Highness. 

CROMWELL. 

Is he armed ? 

ATTENDANT. 

No, my Lord ! one foot seems in the grave ! 

CEOMWELL. 

Let him enter. 

[Exit Attendant. 
Ah ! one foot in the grave — 
Poor soul ! what business can be his so late ? 
Something, perchance, that frets his parting soul ; 

Some crime against the state he would disclose. 

\EnUr Attendant and Old Man. Cbomwell starts 
from his seat, but recovers himself, — the Attendant 
withdraws slowly. 
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Thou ? — speak ! what evil tidings dost thou bring ? 
Since Worcester-fight, 'tis scarcely six short years — 
We covenanted for seven. Why hast thou 
Come before thy time to scare me thus ? 

OLD MAN. 

Be calm — my errand is in mercy sent. 

I am not what thou thinkest, but a man 

As thou. I have deceived thee — done thee hurt — 

Haunted thy bed, thine hours of privacy ! 

And spoken evil things *nto thine ear, 

Playing the Devil, when I was but man. 

Enough — I have achieved the end I sought, 

Revenge. Thy sword hath wrought the most I craved, 

Blood of mine enemies. At Worcester-fight 

Thine arm was nerved with strong desire of rule ; 

Absolute rule, I promised should be thine ; 

And now I hear lhat sickness waits on thee, 

I come to bid thee turn to penitence, 

And seek for that forgiveness which thy crimes 

Stand much in need of ere it prove too late ! 

CROMWELL. 

Thanks, villain ! thanks. If this be true, and thou 

And I shall stand at one great judgment-seat, 

These practices of thine will find their meed — 

In the mean time we part — 

Cromwell rises from his seat and takes a scroll of parch- 
ment out of a chest and flings it into the fire, then 
summonses the Attendant who enters. 

— but, 'ere too late 

Seek thou the penitence thou counsel'st me ! 

OLD MAN. 

Forbear — my errand is in mercy — hence, 
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Farewell ! — my provocation none have known — 
Save God — may his compassion follow thee ! 
Thou doest well to burn that evil scroll. 
Adieu! 

Attendant enters, and Old Man retires. 
CROMWELL. 

Tis marvellous ! I know not what strange dreams 
And fancies sport with me — That villain's face 
Hath been familiar with my sleepless nights, 
When strange vagaries kept my vigils late, 
In years gone by — Methought I converse held 
With spirits — favoured thus with their approach, 
I did commune with them, as man to man — 
When all were sealed in slumber ! Was it but 
A gross deception practised on my sense 
By some forlorn and vengeance-seeking wretch — 
Who made my sword his own — to work his ends ? 
Never ! never could Cromwell thus be fooled 
By sorceries so foul ! — and yet what means 
This idle talk ? I know not — never shall ! 

Attendant enters. 
ATTENDANT. 

My Lord ! a messenger from Hampton- Court, 
Brings tidings of the Lady Claypole's great 
And growing sickness. 

CEOMWELL {greatly moved). 

Alas ! order my coach with speed ! I'll go 

[Exit Attendant. 

To Hampton instantly ! Now bleeds my heart — 

My favourite child ! If God would spare but her ! 
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SCENE VII.— HAMPTON COUBT. 

Lioy CLAYPew on a sUh Couch, her Husband and C bom well by 

her $ide. She takes her father's hand 

LADY CLAYPOLE. 

Father \ before I die, I must speak out — 

Excuse my freedom, 'tis a daughter's love — 

"For thee 1 crave what God hath granted me, 

Repentance, with forgiveness at the last ! 

If there be aught in thy past life amiss, 

A plague-spot left upon thine inmost heart, 

Oh \ seek for penitence, and pray for grace, 

Ere mercy's door be closed — for ever closed ! 

[Cromwell appears greatly affected and trembles. 

Thy dying daughter craves this grace for thee ! 

[She dies with her hand in her father's. 

CLAYPOLE. 

Oh, is that death ? that gentle swoon ? — death ! death ! 

CROMWELL. 

Oh, God, my daughter ! 

CLAYPOLE. 

One more kiss — One last, fond kiss ! 

[Kisses her — takes her hand 
Ah ! 'tis cold ; 
The chill of death is here ! 

CBOMWELL {putting his hand in his bosom). 

And here, at heart ! I soon shall follow her ! 
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SCENE VIII.— WHITEHALL. 

Cbomwell in bed, attended by his Physician, Wife, Sterby and 
Godwyn, his Chaplains. — Richard Cbomwell and other 
branches of his family, besides Thurloe. 

CROMWELL (to the Physician). 

What call ye my disorder ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

A double tertian, your Highness. 

CROMWELL. 

How beats my pulse ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

It intermits, my Lord. 

CROMWELL (turns pale). 

Twill soon be over then — raise me up — where's 

[They raise him in bed. 

S terry ? 

[Sterby advances. 
Now, tell me, is it possible 
To fall from Grace P 

STERRY. 

It is not possible. 

CROMWELL. 

Then J am safe — I know that I was once 

In grace. Now let us pray for God's people. 

[He continues in prayer with Stebby, then falls into a doze. 

{The wind is heard without, howling. 
THURLOE. 

How the wind howls ! — the old earth seems to shake 
By yon fierce hurricane, — 'twas such a storm 
As this the day King Charles upreared his flag 
At Nottingham. Oh ! 'twas a fearful storm ! 
The wind was full of lamentations dire, 
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Portentous of some evil to the land, 
And now this hurricane forebodes no good 
Xo England's Commonwealth. — September Third, 
Was Cromwell's day of fortune — September 

Third, his battles of Dunbar and Worcester ; 

The last he called his crowning mercy — now 

September Third — 

[Cromwell wakes. 
CROMWELL. 

God is good ! he will not leave me helpless ! 

[Physician offers him something to drink. 

I desire not to drink or sleep, but die ! 

[He sinks again into a heavy slumber. 
LADY CROMWELL. 

Oh, God ! my poor husband needs thy help — oh, 
Give him an easy passage hence ! 

[STERRYanrf Godwyn look earnestly into the bed and find 
him dead. Lady Cromwell bursts into tears ,* they 
all approach, weeping, 
STERRY. 

Weep not ! nay, rather should we now rejoice ! 
He is with Christ ! 

THURLOE {to Richard Cromwell). 

On you the nation's hopes are fixed ! On you 
The Protectorship hath fallen. 

GODWYN. 

God bless the young Protector ! 



THE END. 
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